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The ORIGIN of DUELLING. 


HE cuftom of duelling came originally from the northern 
nations, among whom it was ufual to decide all their con- 
troverfies by arms. Both the accufer and accufed gave pledges 
to the judges on their refpeétive behalf; andthe cuftom prevailed 
fo far among the Germans, Danes, and Franks, that none were 
excufed from it but women, fick people, cripples, and fuch as 
were under twenty-one years of age or above fixty. Even ec- 
clefiaflics, priefts, and monks, were obliged to find champions 
to fight intheir flead. The ‘punifhment of the vanquifhed was 
either death, by hanging or beheading ; or, mutilation of meme 
bers, according to the circumflances of the cafe. Duels were 
at firft admitted not only on criminal occafions, but on fome 
civil ones for the maintenance of rights to eftates, and the 
like. 
The general pra€tice of duelling took its rife in the year 1527, 
at the breaking up of a treaty between the emperor Charles V. 
and Francis I. The former defired Francis’s herald to acquaint 
his fovereign, that he would henceforth confider him net only 
as a bafe violater of public faith, but as a ftranger to the honour 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high-fpirited 
to bear fuch an imputation, had recourfe to an uncommon expe- 
dient to vindicate his charafter. He inftantly fent back the he- 
rald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave the emperor the 
lie in form, challenged him to fingle combat, requiring him to 
name the time and place of the encounter, and the weapons with 
which he chofe to fight. Charles, as he was not inferior to his 
rival in fpirit or bravery, readily accepted the challenge; but 
after feveral meflages concerning the arrangement of all the 
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circumftances relative to the-combat, accompanied with mutual 
reproaches, bordering on the moft indecent fecurrility, all 
thoughts of this duel, more becoming the heroes of romance 
than the two greateft monarchs of their age, were entirely laid 
afide. 

_ The example of two perfonages fo illuftrious, drew fuch ge. 
neral attention, and carried with it fo mach authority, that it 
had confiderable influence in introducing au important change 
in manners all over Europe. Duels, as has already been ob- 
ferved, had been long permitted by the laws of all the Euro. 
pean nations ; and, forming a part of their jurifprudence, were 
authorifed by the magiftrate on many occafions, as the molt pro- 
per method of terminating queflions with regard to property, 
or of deciding in thofe which regarded crimes. But fingle 
combats being confidered as folemn appeals to the omnifcience 
and juftice of the Supreme Being, they were allowed only in 
public caufes, according to the prefcription of Jaw, and carried 
on in a judicial form. Men accuftomed to this manner of deci- 
fion in courts of juftice, were naturally-led to apply it-to pers 
fonal and private quarrels. Duels, which at firft could be ap- 
pointed by the civil judge alone, were fought without the inter. 
pofition of his authority, and in cafes to which the laws did not 
extend. The tranfa&tion between Charles and Francis ftrongly 
countenanced this praétice. Uponevery affront or injury which 
feemed to touch his honour, a gentleman thought himfelf intitled 
to draw his {word, and to call on his adverfary to make repara- 
tion. 





Sketch of the Life of Fohn Horne Tooke, E/q. 


HIS celebrated political charafter is the fon of a very re- 
fpeétable tradefman at the weft endof London. An early 
difplay of talents excited his parents to educate him for an ece 
clefiaflic, and having pafled through the reg: ular courfe of acae 
demic inflruétion he was appointed to a cure at Brentford. 
Had Mr. Horne adhered to the honourable profeflion for which 
he had been educated, there is little doubt but he would have 
attained to high preferment in the church. His abilities asa 
preacher rendered him very popular; but the reiliefs turbue 
Jency of ambition impelled him to quit the pulpit, to harangue 
at public affemblies on political fubjeGts. John Wilkes, at ane 
time the idol of the populace, the apoftle of liberty, was now 
in the zenith of his glory. Mr. Horne neglected the weighty 
conceins of bis paftoral charge to become the aid-de-camp of 
this champion for the liberties of the people.* For along pes 
riod 

* There are fome prints tobe met with, entitled « The Three 
fovns,”? in which Mr. Horne is drawn in his canontcals, feated be- 
ween Wilkes and Glynn. 
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riod of time he exerted himfelf ftrenoufly in fupport of Wilkes. 
Unfortunately a difpute on a fubje& of the moft'trivial nature 
arofe between thefe immaculate children of light, and their en- 
mity became greater than ever their friendfhip had been. 
About this time, being affailed by the celebrated Junius, he 
took up his ‘pen merely in his own defence, and throughout a 
very {mart conteft, acquitted himfelf in fuch a manner, that his 
great opponent at length quitted the field without obtaining any 
advantage over him. 

Mr. Horne was yet a minifter of religion, and in confe. 
quence of the breach, preached a fermon on the inflability of 
human friendfhip. This difcourfe he printed about the year 1769 
or 1770, and dedicated it to Alderman Townfhend. The:lan- 
guage of this fermon was uncommonly beautiful ; the allufions 
to Mr, Wilkes very pointed. The little attention paid by. Mr. 
‘Horne to his clerical duties being fwallowed up inthe vortex 6f 
politics, expofed him to cenfure, and occafioned him to refign 
his gown. Mr. Tooke, a gentleman of fortune, fafcinated by 
the difplay of patriotifm in Parfon Horne, had transferred tb 
him fome eflates, which caufed him to aflume the name of Tooke. 
He now became an advocate for popular freedom on his own 
foundation, and publifhed many fpirited pamphlets-at the com- 
mencement of the American war, which frequently expofed 
him to legal profecutions. Fearlefs of ‘confequences, Mr. 
Tooke zealoufly inculcated the neceflity of a complete reform 
in the parliamentary reprefentation of the people. The dif. 
cuffion of fuch a fubje& required a delicate attention to prefent 
circumitances, efpecially after the commencement of the French 
revolution, when a‘defperate’fet of men feémed to threaten this 
country with a repetition of thofe horrors which difgraced nseng 
‘event. 

The language of Mr. Tooke was bold and impaffioned, alk 
his conduét laid him open to dufpicion of being unfnendly to 
government. In May, 14794, he was committed to the Tower, 
upon a charge of high treafon, tried and acquitted, in Novem. 
ber the fame yeat. Svon after, (17 96) he ftood as candidate to 
reprefent the city of Weltminiter i in parliament, but was un. 
foccefsful. He was afterwards, through the influence of ‘a no- 
ble lord, ele&ted for the borough of Old Sarum, and ‘fat in the 
houfe during the remainder of the feffions. A bill having 
pafled, rendering ineligible all perfons who had been in boly or- 
ders, Mr. Tooke was’ precluded from again fitting m parliae 
ment. 

Mr. Tooke interefted himfelf ftrennoufly in fupport -of Sir 
Francis Burdett, at the late cleétion for the county of Middie- 
fex-; and it-has been afferted, fome of the addreffes of Sir Frane 
cis were under his infpe€tion. However miftaken this gentle. 
man may be in fome of his political theories, yet the firmnefs 
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and confiftency of his condué& evinces integrity of heart. He 
has wrefted the palm from Wilkes, and while the latter went to 
his grave, © fhorn of all his honours,” the former has main. 
tained his independence. " 

The literary talents of Mr. Tooke are great, efpecially as 
a lexicographer. His “ Diverfions of Purley” are much 
eftecemed. 





Particulars of the Lofs of the Duke of Cumberland Packet at 
Antigua, in the Hurricane of the 4th of September, 1804. 
By an Eye-witnefs. 


N the morning of Monday the 3d of September, the Duke 

of Cumberland packet was lying at anchor in the road of 
St. John’s, waiting for the mail, which was expeéted to come 
on board that day, 

His majefty’s thip Serapis, of 44 guns, armed en flute, lay 
about two miles further out, waiting to convoy the packet down 
to Tortola. The wind had been blowing very freth from the 
north during the night, and at noon had confiderably increafed. 
His majefly’s thip De Ruyter, an old feventy-four, which had 
lately been brought there to be fitted up as a prifon-fhip, lay at 
anchor in Deep Bay ; fhe had a very weak crew on board; and 
made fignals of diftrefs tothe Serapis; a boat came on board 
the packet at twelve o’clock, from the latter veffel, requefting 
the aid of fome men, in order to affift them in relieving the De 
Ruyter; but this Captain Lawrence could not with propriety 
grant. At this time we ftruck our top-gallant mafts, and at two 
P. M. we let go the beft bower anchor, having been hitherto 
riding with the fmall bower only. 

The gale continued to increafe, and at fix o’clock it blew a 
perfe& ftorm from the N. W. by W. when we fliuck our yards 
and topmafts, ; 

The men had hardly finifhed this work when it was difco- 
vered that the veffel had parted her befi bower cable. This {ur- 
prifed and alarmed us exceedingly, as the rope was nearly new, 
and we had been affured that the bottom of the roadftead was a 
hard fand; it muft have been cut upon a fhip’s anchor, or on 1 
bed of coral, We immediately bent the remaining part of it 
to the flream anchor, and the ftream cable to the kedge. The 
wind continued to rage with unabated violence, the fhip pitched 
immoderately, and, dreading, left the cable fhould give way, at 
ten o'clock we let go the two remaining anchors. Every thing 
had now been done for the fafety of the fhip that was in the 
power of the crew; the reft we confided to providence, and, 
having recommended ourfelves to the protection of the Al. 
mighty, 
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mighty, we remained idle but anxious fpe€tators of the fcene 
before us, and awaited the event in filent dread. To men who 
were fo deeply intereft: in the effets of the florm, no fcene 
could be fo truly awful: the wind raged with a violence only 
known in tropical climates—the rain fell like a deluge—the 
waves had rifento a moft ftupendous height—the fhip was pitches 
ing her forecaftle under water—our beft cable was already gone, 
and we momentarily expecied to part the reft. To addtothe 
horrors of our fituation, the lightening, flafhing now and then, 
difcovered to us notwithflanding the extreme derknefs of the 
night, that, as foon as we fhould part, or drive away from our 
moorings, a reef of horrid rocks lay to leeward ready to receive 
vs. Thus fituated, every man was fenfible that it was abfolutely 
impoffible to combat fingly the terrible agitation of the elements, 
and our feeble expedlations of faving our lives were refled 
folely on the frail hope of the thip’s riding out the tempef. 

The mafts of the De Ruyter had been frequently fhewn to us 
by the glare of the lightning, and we could perceive that fhe 
was driving from her moorings. They difappeared all! at once, 
and we concluded that fhe had foundered. We fuppofed the 
Serapis had fhared the fame fate. About eleven o’clock, the 
windlafs gave way, with a tremendyus noife: the failors imme. 
diately clapped ftops upon the cables, and fecured them by 
means of ring-bolis on the decks. Thefe were continually 
breaking, and were as often replaced. 

The cable had now held fo long, that we began to entertain 
fome faint hope of riding out the gale, and we dared for a mo- 
ment to quit the deck for fomerefrefhment : but no fooner were 
we fat down, when a loud groan from the crew fummoned us 
on deck ; we dreaded the worfl : the captain came running for- 
ward, and foon put an end to our doubts by exclaiming—" All’s 
now over! Lord God have mercy upon us!” The cable had 
parted; the fhip hung about two minutes by the flream and 
kedge, and then began to drive broadfide on, dragging them 
along with her. Our feelings at this moment are not to be de- 
{cribed, nor can I think on any fimuilar fituation to which they 
can be compared. At this time, fome of the feamen, torn by 
defpair, feemed for a moment to forget themfelves; the cries 
of their homes, their wives, and their children, refounded 
through the fhip ; but they foon became fenfible of their folly, 
and refumed their ufual firmnefs. 

As foon as the fhip parted, which was about twelve o’clock, 
every man clung toarope, and determined to flick to it fo long 
as the fhip remained entire: the wind had veered fomewhat to 
the weft, which prevented her from ftriking on the reef of rocks, 
which we fo much dreaded, It was now one o’clock: we had 
drifted an hour, without knowing whither. We continued 
holding falt by the rigging, our bodies beat by the hedvieft rain, 
and 
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and Jafhed by every wave. A dreadful filence enfued, every one 
being tvo iment on his own apprvaching end to be able tocom. 
municate his feelings to another; nothing couid be heard but 
the horrid howling of the tempeft. A little afier one we flruck, 
and inftantly went off’again; this, together with feveral lights 
before us at a diflance, coavinted us that we were driving toe 
wards the harbour of St. John’s, and that we had ftruck on the 
bar. We faw a large obje&t before us, which we dreaded was 
Rat Ifland, (a perpendicular rock in the middle of the harbour, 
with a fort upon it) we were fall aproaching it, and that the gar. 
rifon might be fpeflators of our fate, for it was in vain to think 
of affifiance, we firedtwo alarm guns; but from the tremendous 
noife of the wind and waves, we doubted if they could be heard. 
We foon found that this obje& was a large fhip, on which we 
were dire&tly driving. We came up with her, and went clofe 
under her flern. 
A faint hope now appeared of being flranded ona fandy beach, 
for we knew that, although the harbour is chiefly bounded with 
rock, yet that there weré a few mud and fand banks, and our 
wifhes led us to hopethe beff. The captain therefore ordered 
the carpenter to get the hatchets all ready to cut away the mafts, 
in order to make a raft for thofe who chofe to venture on it. We 
could now plainly perceive land not far diflant, on which we were 
driving, and as we knew it to be a huge rock, we run up the fore 
and mizen flay fails, thinking by this means to divert the courfe of 
the fhip, but at the fame moment the wind chopped from N.N.W. 
to W. being no Jefs than fix points of the compafs, and contie 
nuedto blow with the fame fury ; this kept us clear of the pro- 
jeéting land, and drove us beyond it a fhort diftance, when the 
fhip flruck; her firft Mrokes were apparently upon a fandy beach, 
and we could plainly difcerntwo large fhips afhore, juft abreaft 
of us. We now fondly imagined that we would be driven on 
Gard thefe thips, but in this we were dif fappointed ; we drove 
paft, beating with violence at every wave, and in a few feconds 
found the fhip bring up on fome horrid rocks, at the foot of a 
flupendous precipice. Every hope now vanifhed, and we began 
already to confider ourfelves as beings of another world; the 
vefiel was dafhed with extreme violence on the rocks, and we 
could diftin€tly hear the crackings of her timbers below: in 
order to eafe the veffel, and, if poflible, prevent her from part- 
ing, we immediately cut away the mizen-maft, and fhorily after 
the fore-maft ; the main-maft we allowed to remain, in order to 
fleady the hip, and, if poflible, prevent her from canting to 
windward, which would inevitably have drowned us all. The 
veffel had Rruck about two o’clock, and in half an hour after. 
wards we found that the water was up tothe lower deck. Never 
was day-light fo anxioufly wifhed for as by the unfortunate crew 
of this fhip. 
6 After - 
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After having hold fo long of the fhrouds, we were. forced to 
cling three hours longer before the dawn appeared, during which 
time we were under continual dread of the fhip’s parting, and 
Jaunching us into eternity ; the fea was making a complete 
breach over her, laying on her beam ends, and ftiff and benumbed 
as we were, it was with the utmoft difficulty we could preferve 
our held againit the force of the waves, every one of which 
firack and nearly drowned us. The break of day difcovered to 
us all the horrors of our fituation: the veffel was laying upon 
jarge rocks, at the foot of a craggy, overhanging precipice, 
twice as high as the {hip’s matn-matt; the mizen-maft, which, 
although cut away, fill hung in a diagonal direétion, fuppoerted 
by fome ropes, reached within about tour fathoms of the rock 3 
the land forming a fort of bay around us, alfo approached us 
a-head, and the extremity of the jib-boom was not far from it; 
we could plainly difcern many {hips on fhore in various parts 
of the harbour, and the wind and rain beat upon us with unas 
bated violence: the fhip lay a miferable wreck ; one wave had 
carried away her flern boat, unfhipped her rudder, and wafhed 
overboard ber quarter boards, binnacle, and roundhvufe ; her 
fore and mizen malts lay along fide, fupported by {mall ropes, 
and the fhip had bilged her larboard fide. 

Our firft thoughts, after the dawn appeared, were naturally di- 
refted tuche poflibility of faving our lives, and we ail agreed, that 
the only hopes of doing fo was by means of the mizen-mafl ; 
we immediately got the topmaft and top-gallant-mafts launched 
out on it, which reached within a few feet of the rock, but the 
part of the precipice which it approached was fo perpendicular, 
as to afford us but faint hopes of relief, unlefs it might be pro- 
cured by means of fome bufhes which grew onthe brow of the 
rock; a failor foon made trial of it; but to our great mortificae 
tion we faw him heave a rope, on the end of which was formed 
a noofe, and which catching hold of fome of the largeft bufhes, 
brought them away in an inflant, and difcovered to us that the 
roots of the fhrubs were faftened to nothing but a much decayed 
weather beaten rock, incapable of affording them fupport fufhe 
cient to withfland the {malleft weight. Another feaman, who 
feemed from defpair to have imbibed an extraordinary degree of 
courage, followed the firft maa out on the matt, with the inten. 

tion of throwing himfelf from the end upon the mercy of the 
rock: he had proceeded to the extremity of the top-gallant-mall, 
and was on the point of leaping among the buthes, when the 
pole of the maft, unable to fuflain his weight, gave way, and 
precipitated him into the bofom of the waves: as the fall was at 
leaft forty feet in height, it was fome time before he made his 
appearance above the furface of the water, and when he did, 
every one expected to-{ec him, dalhed to pieces among the rocks, 
but he had fortunately carried dowa with him the piece of the 
brose 
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broken maft, to which were faftened fome {mall ropes, and by 
clinging faft to them, he preferved his head above water, at the 
intervals of the waves receding, until a tackle was fixed to hoift 
him up. 

All our hopes of being faved by means of the mizen-maf 
were now blafted ; and yet fome decifive meafure feemed abfo. 
Jute!y neceffary ; for as the form did not abate in the {mallet 
degree, we began ftill more to dread that the thip would part, as 
fhe had already bilged on the larboard fide; the whole crew had 
befides been fo fatigued, difpirited, and benumbed, that they 
were hardly able to hold out any longer. It was in vain to ex. 
peét outward affiftance, as we were not feen from the town, and 
the {hips which were in fight of us had it not in their power to 
afford us the leaft aid. Some negroes did make their appear- 
ance on the top of the rock, and we requefled them to defcend 
a little way ia order to receive a rope, but whether from fear or 
mere flupidity I do not know, but in {pite of all our entreaties, 
promifes, and threats, thefe creatures ftood gaping in the moft 
idiotical manner, fometimes at us, and fometimes at themfelves, 
without making the leaft motion to approach us. 

Whilft we were meditating in fullen filence on our fituation, 
Mr. Doncafter, the chief mate, unknown to any one, went out 
en the bow!{prit, and, having reached the end of the jib-boom, 
was then feen to throw himfelf headlong into the water; he had 
hardly fallen, when a tremendous wave threw him upon the 
rock, and left him dry ; there he remained a few moments with. 
Out motion, until a fecond wave wathed him ftill. farther up, 
when, clinging to fome roughnefs inthe cliff, he effeétually pres 
ferved his hold. He remained there a few minutes to recruit 
himfelf, and then began to {cramble up the rock. Mr. Don. 
cafier’s prefervation was moft miraculous; all the fhip’s come 
pany were unanimous in declaring that it was next to an impof. 
fibility : it feemed, indeed, a fingular interpofiiion of providence 
in our behalf. In about half an hour, he with infinite difficulty 
reached the fummit of the cliff. Moft anxioufly had we been 
watching every ftep which he took, and praying for his fafety, 
con{cious that our prefervation depended folely upon it. -He 

i:nmediaiely came round to that part of the precipice which was 
over again{t our quarter, and, defcending a little way, he received 
2 rope thrown from the main-top; this he faftened to fome trees 
on the top of the cliff, and we paffed the other end of it to the 
head of the mizen top-malt. This being done, a few of the 
mott expert feamen warped themfelves up upon it, carrying with 
them the end. of angther rope, upon which a tackle was bent, 
and which they faltened alfo to the trees; the other end of the 
tackle was made fall to the mizen maft, and the fold of it pafled 
to the crew upon deck. By means of this rope, which we faf- 
tened to our wait, and the firft rope, by which we fupported 
6 ourlelves, : 
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ourfelves, warping along it with our hands, we were all, in the 
{pace of three hours, fately hoifted to the top of the cliff, ex- 
cept a few of the moft aétive feamen, who were left to the laft, 
and obligéd to warp themfelves up as the firft had done. 

. The whole fhip’s company, confifting of Captain Lawrence, 
Mr. Lawrence, the mafter, Mr. Doncafler, the chiet mate, Mr. 
Lowrie, the furgeon, with twenty-four feamen and petty officers, - 
and three paffengers, Mr. Verchild, Mr. Wood, and Lieatenant- 
Webber, of the artillery, having now affembled on the rock, we 
took leave of: our miferable veffel, and bent .our. way towards, 
the town. - Nor did our difficulties end here; the whole: plain: 
before us, in confequence of the -rain which had fallen, and 
ftill was pouring down in great abundance, prefented the appear. 
ance of a large lake, through which we found. our. way. with 
mach difficulty. In thofe places where roads or furrows. had 
been made, we frequently plumped up to the neck, and: were 
in gréat danger of being carried down by the ftream, «After 
wading about three miles through fields of canes, whofe tops 
could hardly be feen above the water, we reached the town of 
St. John’s, where we were fo courteoufly received, that I be- 
lieve we fhould have died for watwlof. food and neceffaries, had. 
it not been for the kind offices of a mulatto taylor, to whom we. 
fent for clothes, and who carried us to a houfe where we. were 
furnifhed with beds and provifions. In a few hours afterwards 
the wind chopped round to the fouth, from which quarter it 
blew with the fame violence the whole of the 4th and. part: of 
the 5th. The hurricane lafted forty-eight hours, during which 
time it made a’complete fweep of half the compafs, beginning 
at N. and ending at S. This favourable change faved the fhip 
from breaking up, and on the morning of the §th, we found her 
lying nearly dry, among the rocks, with five large holes in her 
larboard fide, and we were enabled to fave fome of our linen that 


was floating in the hold. 
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CHARACTER of the WELSH MOUNTAINEERS. 
{From a Tour through North Wales.] 


"HAT boorith incivility but too frequent in many of our 
fouthern counties cannot be imputed to the Welfh moun- 
taineer. Blended with a natural warmth of temper, and per- 
haps no inconfiderable fhare of that fpecies of cunning that 
enables a man alway's to take care of himfelf in any bargain he 
may make with his neighbour, there is a vein of open good hu- 
mour perceptible in the Welfhman, highly creditable to himfelf, 
and interefling to the traveller. 

Vol. 44. 3Y That 
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That love of ebriety that we found to prevail at Llanvair is 
a general charafteriftic. Perhaps in his locality, however, the 
mountaineer may here find fome excufe. It has been obferved 
that the inhabitants of high fituations are ever more addiéted 
(and that univerfally) to the ufe of {trong liquors than thofe of 
flat and equal countries. Hence the Swils, the Irifh, and the 
Scots, havethe reputation of drunkennels ; while the more level 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, produce a race infenfible to the delu- 
five charms of intoxication. That the caufe is phyfical, the 
generality of its effef&t feems to render doubtlefs. It can readily 
be conceived that potent draughts are more neceflary, as well as 
léis. pernicious, to the fhivering native of the Highlands than to 
him-whofe more indulgent flars have placed him in the mild and 
luxuriant valley. 

The.charafter of exceflive curiofity, of almoft impertinent 

inquilitivenefs, attributed to the lower order of Welfh by Mr. 
Pratt, and fome other writers, by no means belongs to the infe. 
rior clafs of Welth peculiarly. It is the habit of every people 
whofe fecluded fituation prevents any other than a partial inter- 
courfe with fociety at large. Shut in by a barrier of nearly 
impaflable mountains, every. being they behold, on a tranfient 
emaucipation, prefents to their eye an objeé of the greateft cu- 
riofity..."We all poffefs this inquilitive feeling concerning a 
ftranger; and the reclufe, who has not learned the exercife of 
good manners at.tlhe expence of inclination, indulges the very 
natural propenfity. Thus two of: the inhabitants of one of the 
moft barren and -unfrequented diftriéts of North Wales, whom 
we met, by accident, at a road fide public houfe, made no [cru- 
ple of. propofing interrogatories, the rudenefs of which certainly 
a very flight acquaintance with the world would have made evie 
dent. Wuh the moft entire eafe, and a natural air of enquiry, 
they afked, How old 1 was? What. was the age of the lady by 
whom I was accompanied ? Was fhe my wife? Had we any 
children ? Where did I come from? Was I travelling the 
coufitry on bufinefs? &c.- And this expreffion of curiofity 
is ever.found in countries fimilar to the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, the wilds of ‘Atferita; and the mountains of North 
Wales. 

Such, I believe, is pretty accurately the charaéter of the Welth 
hufbaximan, where an intercourfe, wh the bufy part» ot the 
wotld has not deftroyed every trait of peculiar, manners, as the 
imprefhon ona coin is obiuerated ,by the jingle of a money- 
bag. Sincere and impetuous; ;warm in their feelings, and fim- 
ple inthe expreffion of them; with fuch a race unfophifticaed 
nature makes her Jalt ftand; andthe mountains are cultivaied by 
uien while minds are timple cnough to take pleafure in the joys 
of temperance and the bletlings of obfeurity. 
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The traveller, however, who fhould prefer the luxury of a 
turnpike road to the tafk of climbing hill, piled on hill, in al- 
moft endlefs fucceflion, muft fcarce hope to meet with a peafan- 
try of this defcription. If he may any where indulge the ex- 
peftation, it is in that part of the country to which I have now, 
conduéted him. Here the depths of feclufion are more pro- 
foundly penetrated in every mile. Rocky hills compofe the 
whole of the profpe&t—huge maffes, foftened to the eye by 
fcarce a blade of verdure. The approach to Dolgelly is aw- 
fully beautiful. The word Az// muft here entirely ceafe to be 
ufed. Mountains of fearful height, and endlefs expanfion, oc- 
cupy the fcene; their fummits almoft perpetually loft in the 
Jower clouds; and Cader Idris, halt-obfcured in mift, rifing 
boldly inthe midft of them. The gloomy volumes that roll 
along the valleys, and the maffy magnificence of the mountains 
that cafually difclofe their vaft fronts, recal to the unaccuftomed 
{peflator the pred:€tion of Oflian: “* My ghoft, O Connal! 
ison my native hills, but my corfe if on the fands of Utlins 
Thou fhalt never talk with Crugal, or find his lone fteps in the 
heath. . I am light as the blaft of Cromla; and 1 move like the 
Shadow of mift. Connal, fon of Colgar! I fee the dark, cloud 
of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. The fons of 
green Erm fhall fall. Remove from the field of ghofts. Like 
the darkened moon he retired, in the midf of the whittling 
blaft !’”’ 





Th ENVIRONS of PARIS. 
{From a French periodical Work. ] 


ARIS was formerly furrounded by a multitude of intereft. 
ing objeéis, which now no longer exift. The fepuichral 
monuments were in particular calculated to excite hiftorical re- 
colleétions, and to afford infinite gratification to the inquifitive 
traveller. In this refpe&, Chelles, St. Dennis, Chantilly, St. 
Germain, and Compeigne, principally atirafted the attention of 
the curious; but the illufion of thofe places is now no more. 
At St. Denis the terrible cry of the revolution refounded at the 
bottom of the tombs of kings. In one day all,the dynafties 
and all the epochs of the monarchy were confounded. The 
afhes of Philip Auguftus were thrown befide thofe of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the remains of Henry the Fourth were mingled with 
thofe of Louisthe Eleventh. Taite, genius, religion, and pa- 
trioti{m, in vain deplored the lofs of the monuments which co- 
vered the bodies of fo many fovereigns, and which were not 
ouly facredto their memory, but to the hiftory of the country. 
ay 2 Men 
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Men, it is true, are not immortalized by ftatues. ‘* The ap- 
probation which is infcribed’ on marble or brafs,” fays the 
Ciceto of the French pulpit, “ foon paffeth away, but that 
which is engraven in the heart endureth for ever.” |The mor- 
tal remains of Louis XII. and Henry IV. were perifhable, 
but their fame will furvive all the fragile monuments of human 
greatnels erected to their memory. Befides, the revolution has 
in théfe imftances only fomewhat anticipated the work of time, 
whichat laft would have ¢ifperfed the afhes of ail thefe kings, 
as it has difperfed thofe of the Czfars. To elude this enemy, 
to avoid the fury of future genérations, there have been fove- 
feigns who, previous to their death, have ordered the courfes of 
rivets to be turned, that they might pafs over their tombs. Attila 
was of this number. The ancient chams of Tartary ufed to 
order a mountain to be raifed above their tombs, to proicét them 
from the ravages of time and avarice, which have not refpected 
the remains of Alexander, 

Chantilty, whith art had rendered one of the wonders of 
Franre, is now only the fhadow of what it formerly was. The 
farhe 'tranfa&tions which difgraced the banks of the Seine were 
extended to the banks of the Noueite. Nature, however, more 
powerful than ‘the hand of man, has here loft none of her charms. 
At Fontainbleau the monuments have comparatively fuffered 
littlé injury. This refpe& for the mafter-pieces of art does ho- 
nourto the inhabiants.of thattown. The gallery of Francis J. 
is untouched. The works in fculpture and painting {till poffels 
an admirable frefhnefs. 

One of the greateft curiofities in the neighbourhood of Fon. 
tainbleau is a monument, of which nature only has been the ar- 
ehiteét. It is a tree commonly called the bouquet du roi, This 
tree, which is one of the fineft:in Europe, does not bifurcate, nor 
fhoot out any branches until it reaches the height of forty feet. 
It raifes its head above all its neighbours with a noble dignity, 
and feems a magnificent Corinthian column. The general al- 
peét of Fontainbleau ‘is pifturefque, but not agreeable. There 
are fome very wild and romantic views, Beautiful trees, arifing 
from the clifts of rocks, feem as it were deflined to adorn the 
fuins of nature, and to conceal her deformity. Dry fandy 
plains remind us of the Egyptian Thebais. Louis IX. was 
the efore not far wrong, when hé dated his letters from “* My 
defert of Fontainbleau.”’ 





REMARKABLE MISER. 


VERY fingular charaéter merits fome notice to pofterity,” 
fays Shaftefbury ; and we are of the fame opinion. 
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The fubje@ before us is a_miferable thopkeeper, near New- 
port ftreet, ‘whois unrivalled for economy, and is confidered the 
moft extraordinary mifer of the day. The penurious being al- 
luded to, has long been the fubjett of converfation in the above 
neighbourhood, where by barely fupporting his exiftence, and 
denying himfelf the neceffaries of life, he has accumulated no 
lefs a fum than 18,000). at prefent inthe funds. ‘he fingularity 
of his way of living occafions much wonder how a human be- 
ing, placed among civilized fociety, and furro:nded by abun. 
dance, can fubmit to privations fo fevere and degrading, while 
pofleffed of the means to fatiate his wants, and procure comfort ; 
yet true it is, that the uniform happinefs of this man’s life, 
has been obferved to center in getting more; and at this hour 
the property he has accumulated operates as .a flimulus, to per- 
fevere in the penurious courfe by which it was obtained. 

To defcribe his perfon and fhop, he anfwers Shakefpear’s cha. 
rafter of the apothecary, Sharp mifery has indeed worn him 
to the bones, and his appearances that of famine and indigence. 
His clothes, worn for a number of years, are in fome parts ragged 
and covered with patches, rudely fewed on by himfeif; not a 
living creature is {uffered to live with him, not even a domeftic 
dog or cat, left they fhould increafe his expences by eating 
food. . 

In the morning, after opening his fhop, a half-penny- worth of 
milk alone ferves for his breakfaft ; and tur his dinner, he ufually 
locks his door, goes to the meaneft cook’s-{hop, and there buys 
a fmall portion of ftale meat, the retufe of the cuflomers ; he is 
then fatiated all day, and at nine o’clock at night, having fhut up 
his fhop, retires to reft under his counter, not on a bed, but 
flraw, laid within a box, made to his thape, like a coffin, and 
thus buried, remains until his ufual time of rifing, when he 
continues the fame round of avarice, and fails not to call it fru- 
gality. 

Such is the conduét of this mifer; and, in other refpeéts, his 
fordid coridu& has become fo publicly notorions, that he is 
not only an objeét of derifion, but the contempt of all who know 
him. 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, Monday, November 1g. 
Brake werfus Burt. 


HIS was an aftion to recover a compenfation in damages 
from the defendant for two feveral affaults committed by 


him on the plaintiff. It appearcd from the flatement of Mr. 
Erfkine, 
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Erfkine, that the defendant was captain of the duke of Mon- 
trofe, Eaft Indiaman, and the plaintiff had been hised by him as 
eaptain’s cook. The plaintiff had been feveral voyages to India 
m that capacity, and of courfe from his experience he was an 
objeft of fome confideration. The thip failed in the {pring of 
280t, and fhe had not gone beyond the prote€tion of the laws 
of the country, when the captain feemed to forget himfelf en- 
tirely. When the fhip was off the Motherbank, the captain’s 
fieward complained that the plaintiff was in liquor. He was 
taken before the captain, and afked how he came to get drunk ? 
he replied, that he was not in that ftate, and defired the captain 
vo judge of him by his appearance. This appeai had no other 
effe& than the plaintiff being put in. irons, in which he remained 
tilk the following morning. Nothing occurred during the 
voyage to India, and the feeond affault took place in Madsas 
Roads. The captain had ordered a goofe to be dreffed for his 
dinner, and the plaintiff was defired to make it peculiarly bigh 
feafoned. With this he complied, and fent the goofe to table, 
fuffed in his beft manner, with thofe dele€table vegetables fage 
and onion. The captain dined, and all was very well. Next 
morning. the captain fent for the plaintiff, and he repaired to the 
cuddy, where he beat him in a fhocking manner, the blood 
flowed copioufly trom both fides of his mouth, and his fhoul. 
ders and arms were deeply impseffed with the marks of the cap- 
tain’s cane. 

This ftatement was confirmed by J. Clarke, poulterer to the 
fhip. He defcribed the irons put on the plaintiff at the Mother- 
bank. He had an iron bolt on each leg, and a bar of iron bee 
low which ran acrofs, and was faflened by a padlock. He faw 
the chaftifement the plaintiff received in Madras Roads. The 
plaintiff was ordered into the cuddy, where he was locked in. 
The witnefs, from the fky tight above, faw the captain fift bim 
about with great violence. The blood ran from his mouth, and 
he fupplicated for mercy. The captain on this faid, “* D—n 
your infernal eyes, I'l hazard my life on you.” 

Robert Woodcroft, who had alfo been the voyage to India, in 
defcribing the irons put onthe plaintff at the Motherbank, fated 
thar they were thofe commonly ufedon fuch occafions, and in- 
ftead of comprehending both legs only included one. He faw 
Blake come out of the cuddy after he had been beat by the cap- 
tain: his mouth flowed wititv blood; his fhoulders and arms 
were wathed with rum atid oil, Thus finifhed the cafe for the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Adam then addreffed the jury for the defendant. He 
obferved that the prefent was undoubtedly a cafe of very con. 
fiderable importance to his client, as it involved his charaéter in 
a very great degree, in relation to the ficuation he held as a con- 
fidential officer’ in the fervice of the Eaft India company. It 
9 was 
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was certainly admitted that a proper and corre& fyftem of dif. 
cipline and order was neceflary to be maintained in the navy, as 
well as on board the fhips of the company, but it was extremely 
dificult for him to bring any evidence entirely to do away the 
charge. - The evidence, however, refled entirely on the autho- 
rity of Clarke, the firt witnefs, and the jury had to decide the 
cafe upon its probability alone. The gentlemen would per- 
ceive, that by Clarke’s teftimony the firft fa& of the affault and 
confinement at the Motherbank -was greatly exaggerated, as he: 
had {tated that irons had been put on both the legs of the plain- 
tiff, whereas the laft witnefs defcribed the irons as thofe genes 
rally ufed, which was admitting two important fa&ts: firft, that 
on certain occafions, irens were ufed; and fecondly, that the 
irons ufed on this occafion were thofe commonly reforted to: 
and inftead of confining both legs, only reftrained the motion 
of one. Under all the circumftances of the cafe, it was impolf- 
fible that the jury could give damages to any great amount. 

After an excellent charge from Lord Ellenborough, the jury 
retired for a few minutes, and returned with a verdi& for the 
plaintif—Damages 501. 





The FATAL LETTER. 


E often hear of Dean Swift dire@ing a love letter toa 

bifhop, and that intended for the bifhop to his miftrefs. 
The following fimilar mifiake happened in the time of James I. 
When this monarch’s daughter married the palatine, many Eng. 
lith foldiers of fortune followed her, among whom was one 
Duacomb, an officer inthe earl of Oxford’s company.—He 
left a beautiful miftrefs behind him in England, to whom ke 
was paflionately attached, and had promifedto marry. Her for- 
tune being fmall his father threatened to difinherit him. To 
alienate hs affeétions from this lady, he fent him to the palati- 
nate. Hecharged him at his departure never to think of her 
more, if he wifhedto be remembered by him. The lover had 
been abfent fome time, and his heart beat with undiminifhed af- 
felion. He refolved to give way to his affeflion, and wrote 
to his miftrefs, affuring her that no threats or anger of his un- 
feeling parents fhould ever banifh the tender recolleétion of 
their reciprocal paflion. Having occafion to write to his father, 
addreffed his father’s letterto his milftrefs, in which he renounces 
his miftrefs for ever. The father, with cruel indignation, fent 
to his fona letter of the moft unkind nature. Whether it was 
this letter, or a fenfe of fhame for the miftake that had hap- 
pened, that fhe thould: fee he had renounced her; the lover, 
alive to the fineft fenfibilities ran himfelf on his fweord, and 
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his death was fin¢erely laménted by all the Englith in the paleti. 
mate. 





Dr. Hawhefworth’s Letter refpetting his Dedication of Cook’s 
Voyages to the King. 
“ My Lorp, 


“ T Had, fome’ days ago, the favour of a letter from Mr. Be. 

renger, that has laid me under obligations to your lord. 
fhip, which I feel too ftrongly not to wifh at leaft to acknow- 
ledge asI ought. My knowledge of your lordfhip, though at a 
very remote diftance, makes me fee) lefs folicitudé about the 
manner which I may happen to do what my heart tells me ought 
16 be done; if, therefore, I am now intrading ‘improperly upon 
your lordfhip, I flatter myfelf that my intention will atone fot 
my fault. 

“ Ithink myfelf happy to be permitted to put my manufcript 
into your lordfhip’s hands, becaufe, though it increafes mv 
anxiety and my fears, yet it will at leaft fecure me from what I 
fhould think a far greater misfortune than any other that can at. 
tend my performance, the danger of addreffing to the king any 
fentiment, allufion, or opinion, that would make fuch an addrefs 
improper. As I had nocopy fair enough for your Lordfhip’s 
pernfal, fome delay was unavoidable; I have now the honour to 
fubmit the work to your lordfhip, with the dedication, from 
which the duty that I owe to his majefty, and, if I may be pers 
mitted to add any thing to that, the duty I owe to myfelf, have 
concurred to exclude the fervile, extravagant, and indifcriminate 
adulation, which has’ fo often difgraced alike thofe by whom it 
has been givenand received. I have the honour to be, with the 
utmoft regard and efleem, 

** My Lord, 
* Your lordthip’s moft obliged fervant 
* JOHN HAWKESWORTH.” 
London, March 2, 1761, 
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NE of the common recreations in the family of Sir Thomas 
More was the mufic of voices, the viol and the organ. See 

his life by More. In one of ‘his letters he fays that he caufed 
his firft wife, who was but young, to be taught all kinds of mu- 
fic ; and that the fecond,though inclining to old age, he perfuaded 
to play on the lute, viol, and otherinftruments ; every day per 
forming her tafk thereon. 
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COMMERCIAL REMARKS. 


Very intelligent gentleman, who lately returned from Por- 

tugal, has declared, that in the beft port wine there is now a 

large admixture of French and Spanifh brandies. Thus we 

confume the produce.of the French vineyards and diftilleries, 

while we fancy that we are only taking genuine Portuguefe pro- 
duce in exchange for our own manufaétures, 

The wines of Hungary, of which the excellence is well 
known, are now much ufed in the north. In Sweden, to which 
they are conveyed by Dantzick, Stettin, and Wolgau, the duty 
upon them has, to favour the importation, been reduced lately as 
low as that which is there levied on the {malleft and leaf valua- 
ble French wines. 

The trade to the Ruffian port of Odeffa,on the Black Sea, 
continually increafes. The jealoufy of the inhabitants of Mar- 
feilles has been much excited in confequence of their finding 
that Spain, and other countries on the Mediterranean, now begin 
to procure, from Odelfla, grain, and various other commodities, 
which before were fupplied, at dearer rates, from the fouthern 
part of France. 





An ANECDOTE. 


N the fourteenth volume of the Archzologia is an original 
manufcript, containing orders made by Henry, the then 
prince of Wales, in the year 1610, which are very highly ho- 
nourable to the prince, and ftrongly confirm all that is faid in 
favour of his charatter, particularly this paflage:— 

“* That when I am at divine fervice in my private clofet, the 
doors and private ways be carefully looked unto by the ufhers 
and grooms; and my gentlemen in ordinary to be generally 
warned to attend me, and be prefent at the times of prayer; and 
to do the like when I go to my public chapel to fervice and fer- 
mons, wherein I will difpenfe with no man, holding him unfit 
to ferve me that with me will forbear to go to hear the word of 
God; which example of liberty fhall never be tolerated in my 
court, nor made an example to encourage others in like difobe- 
dience and contempt towards religion.” 


A QUESTION, éy Tranquillus, of Crowndale, Devon. 





EQUIRED the content of the vacuity within a groin arch, 
{pringing from the fides of a fquare bafe, each fide of 
which is 18 feet, and the height 9. : 
Vol. 44. SZ Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by C, of Everfhot, to Juba’s Charade, inferted OGober 8, 


GAINST the pride of Bonaparte 
Our tars and volunteers 
Will furely form a {trong RAMPART, 
And foundly ‘* bang his ears,” 


*,* We have received the like anfwer from Reclufe, of Awlifcombe: 
A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth; T. Prout, of Mevagilley ; W. Commins, of 


Exeter; J. H. M. of Biackwater; W. Bickham, junior, of Atbburton ; 
G. Holland, and G. Hann, of Stoke Abbot; and J. Ninnis, of St. Auffell. 








Anfwer, by T. Whicker, of Exeter, toW. G.’s Charade, inferted OGober 8, 


ICKELL ’mongft Britith bards I hail, 
On whem Urania pleas’d did {mile. 


to We have received the like anfwer from S. Murch, and W. Strong, of 
Exeter ; and A. Kyne, jun. of Dartmouth. 





A REBUS, dy T. Rutger, of Clowance. 


Certain letter, Sirs, twice told, 
Three foreign rivers they’l! unfold. 





An ENIGMA, by Primrofe, of Taunton. 


ET fierce Bellona, in heriron car, 
Urge phalanx’d bands to join deilru€tive war; 

Let Neptune rage ; old ocean’s billows roar, 
And foaming lath the founding, rocky fhore; 
Firm, undifmay’d, I view the Ress around, 
Tho’ dangers threat, and terror fhake the ground. 

Not fo the wretch o’erwhelm’d by dark defpair, 
Refole’d no more life’s numerous il]s to bear ; 
Diftrafing thoughts diftarb his tortar’d breaft, 
And dread misfortunes chafe relieving reft ; 
Wildly around he calls his rolling eyes, 

Uplifts the fleel, then ftrikes, and madly dies. 
And could he dream that I fuch council gave ? 
Such dreams were vain, when I all dangers brave : 
For countlefs ills exert their force in vain, 
Their utmoft rage unmov’d I cao fuftain. 





A REBUS, by W. Gifford, of South Petherton. 


' Come and feek fome cool retreat, 
Come, fair Amanda! beaaty’s flower; 
And hear the artlefs birds repeat 
Theis fongs of friendfhip round the bow’r, 
Here, in this venerable grove, 
Where latent accents never ceale, 
Here will I woo thee, favourite love! 
Beneath the evergreen of peace. 
For thee, dear maid! 11) till the land, 
Elate and gay as rofy health ; 
O! could I gain thy peerlefs hand, 
I’d envy not a monarch’s wealth. 
Th’ initials, Sirs, if you aright conne&, 


A coo! recefs they plainly will deteét. 
6 POETRY. 
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A SONG: By Mrs. Haytey. 


As fame, the fair goddefs, whofe clarion fo fhrill 
Its echoes the wondering univerfe fill, 

Was leaning one day ’gainft an admiral’s maft, 

‘* Tam weary,’ fhe cried, (having blown a loud blaft)— 
** T am weary of thefe my monotonous notes, 

** That juftice to brave Britifh feamen devotes; 

** They all are fo brave, when they level a gun, 

*¢ That I find there’s no novelty under the fun.” 


** Your pardon, fair goddefs! (a figure exclaim’d; 
A figure celeflial, and fortitude nam’d!) 

** A complaint fo unfounded no longer purfue, 

** For I bring you a theme that is perfeétly new! 

*€ The like you ne’er faw in your {phere’s wide expanfe, 
** So honour my trufty and brave Captain Dance— 

** The merchane who beat the Marengoof France.” 


Honeft fame now furveys her new theme with delight, 
Her clarion was eager to praife fuch a fight ; 
And the fondly exclaim’d, ‘* By the ftar of the pole, 
** Such a hero as this I have not on my roll, 
** Tho’ of Britain’s brave feamen, the hoff I adore, 
‘* Almoft equal in number the waves of the fhore; 
** Tho’ radiant the warriors enroll’d in ker file, 
** This wonder is new in my wonderful ifle. 
** Thou halt prov’d the firlt merchant fo deftin’d to thine 
** Who has bravely beat off a firft-rate of the line. 
** Gay commerce thall bid her broad fea be her grave 
** Ere it finks in oblivion a Briton fo brave. 
** Now a favourite name in my {phere’s wide expanfe, 
** | honour the trafty and brave Captain Dance, 
** The merchant who beat the Marengo of France.” 


The VOLUNTEER STRIPLING. 





ES! noble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 
When you told of the deeds which our countrymen wrought 5 
O lend me the fabre that hung by thy thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forefathers fought. 


Defpife not my youth! for my fpiritis feel’d, 
And I know there is ftrength in the grafp of my hand! 
Yea, as firm as thyfelf, would I march to the fieid, 
And as proudly would die for our dear native land. 


In the fports of my childhood I mimick’d the fight, 
The found of a trumpet lufpended my breath} 

And my fancy ftill wander’d by day and by night, 
*Mid battles and bloodfhed, ’mid conquefl and death, 


My own fhout of onfet, in the heart of my trance, 
tow oft it has wak’d me from vifions of glory; 

When I dreamt that I’d ruth’d on the hero of France, 

And dath’d him to earth, pale, breatblels, and gory | 
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As late thro’ our city, with banners all ftreaming, 

To the mufic of trumpets the warriors flew by— 
With helmet and feymitar naked and gleaming 

On their proud, trampling, thunder-hoof’d theeds did they fly. 







































I fped to yon heath, that is lonely and bare— 
Each nerve was unquiet, each pulfe in alarm ; 

And I hurl’d my mock-lanec thro’ the mind-peopled air, 
And in open-ey’d dream prov’d the ftrength of my arm! 


Yes! ncble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 

When you told of the deeds that our countrymen wrought ; 
O lend me the fabre that hung by thy thigh, 

And I too will fight as my fgrefathers Sought ! 





—— 


Lines, on paffing through a Church-yard, by a young Lady. 


ae I, unheedful, pafs this folemn fpot, 
Where, foon, perhaps, my mould’ring bones may lay, 
Where each gay {cene of life tall be forgot, 

And death alone muft bear the fov’reign {way. 


Shall I on other themes my mufe employ, 
On fancy, fame, or e’en on friendfhip call ? 
Nor think one moment what muft thefe deftroy, 
Nor on that {pot to paufe which ends them all. 


Ah! fure, if e’er refleiion touch’d my mind, 
Tis in this place refle@tion muft awake ; 
Andif my heart a ferious thought can find, 
Each ferious thought muft here my heart o’ertake, 


Yet while I mufe on what will be my doom, 
And ftill with wonder on the future paufe ; 

My foul with awe expanding from the tomb, 
Shall humbly contemplate the great Firft Caufe. 


With confidence, and yct with rev’rence fill’d, 
While gr¥titude and prayer my heart divide ; 

On his lov’d meicies all my bopes will build, 
And‘in his goodnefs fhall my foul confide. 


Serencly then I?ll pafs this folemn fpot, 

Where foon, perhaps, my mould’ring bones may lay ; 
The dread of death in hope fhall be forgot, 

Andlife’s gay {cenes contrafted fade away. 


For to wy heart anticipation fweet, 
Paints a bright view of pure unmix’d delight, 
And here my foul’s moft tav’rite wifhes greet, 
That friends now fever’d may in Heaven unite! 





S. T. COLERIDGE. 


H. L. 











EPITAPH, éy Sir JouN Moore. 


E chofen few of foft-ey’d pity’s train, 
Whole fy mpathetic tears unbidden flow, 
Whofce heart re-echoes to each plaintive firain, 
And droops beneath the weight of others woc. 
Approach with reverence this icced place ; 
Check not the igh, no: Mop the mickling tear ; 
The trickling tear will not your cheeks drigrace, 
For {weet Louifa’s angel form lies hore. 


a re 


